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vian and cisalpine republics and that its wealth, its commerce, and its fleets will be at the disposition of this [French] government/*
But, he continues, "this expedition is not without its hazards. An army which, arriving safe, would sink England, may itself be ... sunk in the channel. . . . The effect of such a disaster on a nation already tir'd of the war and groaning under . . . enormous taxation" and, intimates Marshall, none too warm toward the "existing arrangements . . . might be extremely serious to those who hold the reins of government55 in France. Many intelligent people therefore think, he says, that the "formidable military preparations55 for the invasion of England "cover and favor secret negotiations for peace.55 This view Marshall himself entertains.
He then briefly informs Washington of Bona-parte5s arrangement with Austria and Prussia which will "take from England, the hope of once more arming55 those countries "in her favor,55 "influence the secret [French] negotiations with England,5' and greatly affect "Swisserland." Marshall then gives an extended account of the doings and purposes of the French in Switzerland, and refers to revolutionary activities in Sardinia, Naples, and Spain.
But notwithstanding the obstacles in its way, he concludes that "the existing [French] government * .. needs only money to enable it to effect all its objects. A numerous brave and well disciplined army seems to be devoted to it. The most military and the most powerful nation on earth [the French]